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7-1 * CUBICULUM OF LEONI5, CATACOMB OF COMMODILLA 

Near Rome. Late 4Hi century. 
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In this painting in a Roman catacomb (underground cem¬ 
etery) (fig. 7-1 ), St. Peter, like Moses before him, strikes a 
rock and water flows from it (scene at left). Imprisoned in 
Rome at the end of his missionary journeys, Peter was said to 
have converted his fellow prisoners and jailers to Christian¬ 
ity, but he needed water with which to baptize them. Mirac¬ 
ulously, a spring gushed forth at the touch of his staff. In spite 
of his all too human frailty, Peter became the rock (Greek 
petros) on which Jesus founded the Church. He was consid¬ 
ered the first bishop of Rome, predecessor of today’s pope. 
By including this episode from the life of Peter in the cham¬ 
ber’s decoration, the early Christians, who dug this catacomb 
as a place to bury their dead, may have sought to emphasize 
the importance of their own city in Christian history. 

In the star-studded heavens painted on the vault of this 
chamber, floats the face of Christ, flanked by the first and last 
letters of the Greek alphabet, alpha and omega. Here Christ 
takes on the guise not of the youthful teacher or miracle 
worker seen so often in Early Christian art, but of a more 
mature Greek philosopher, with long beard and hair. The 
halo (circle) of light around his head indicates his importance 
and his divinity, a symbol appropriated from the conventions 
of late Roman imperial art, where haloes often appeared 
around the heads of emperors. 

These two catacomb paintings represent two major 
directions of early Christian art—the narrative and the 


iconic—that will continue to be important as this visual tra¬ 
dition develops. The narrative image recounts an event 
drawn from St. Peter’s life—striking the rock for water— 
which in turn evokes the establishment of the Church as 
well as the essential Christian rite of baptism. The iconic 
image —Christ’s face flanked by alpha and omega—offers 
a tangible expression of an intangible concept. The letters 
signify the beginning and end of time, and, combined with 
the image of Christ, symbolically represent not a story, but 
an idea—the everlasting dominion of the heavenly Christ. 

Throughout the long and continuing history of Chris¬ 
tian art these two tendencies will be apparent—the narra¬ 
tive urge to tell a good story, whose moral or theological 
implications often have instructional value, and the desire to 
create iconic images that symbolize the core concepts and 
values of the developing religious tradition. In both cases, 
the works of art take on meaning only in relation to viewers’ 
stored knowledge of Christian stories and beliefs. This art 
was made not to teach non-readers new stories or concepts, 
as is so often claimed, but rather to remind faithful viewers of 
stories they had already heard—perhaps to draw specific les¬ 
sons in their retelling—or to highlight ideas that were central 
to religious belief and would guide the religious devotional 
practice it inspired. 


LEARN ABOUT IT 

7.1 Investigate of the ways in which late antique Jewish 
and Christian art developed from the artistic traditions 
of the ancient Roman world. 

7.2 Interpret how late antique Jewish and Christian artists 
used narrative and iconic imagery to convey the 
foundations of the Christian faith for those already 
initiated into the life of the Church. 


7.3 Understand the relationship between the art and 
architecture of Jewish and Christian communities 
and their cultural and political situation within the late 
Roman Empire. 

7.4 Analyze the connection between form and function in 
buildings created for worship. 


((••—[Listen to the chapter audio on myartslab.com 
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JEWS, CHRISTIANS, AND 
MUSLIMS 

Three religions that arose in the Near East still dominate the spir¬ 
itual life of the Western world today: Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam. All three are monotheistic—believing that the same God 
of Abraham created and rules the universe, and hears the prayers 
of the faithful. Jews believe that God made a covenant, or pact, 
with their ancestors, the Hebrews, and that they are God’s cho¬ 
sen people. They await the coming of a savior, the Messiah, “the 
anointed one.” Christians believe that Jesus of Nazareth was that 
Messiah (the name Christ is derived from the Greek term meaning 
“Messiah”). They believe that in Jesus, God took human form, 
preached among men and women, suffered execution, then rose 
from the dead and ascended to heaven after establishing the Chris¬ 
tian Church under the leadership of the apostles (his closest disci¬ 
ples). Muslims, while accepting the Hebrew prophets and Jesus as 
divinely inspired, believe Muhammad to be the last and greatest 
prophet of God (Allah), the Messenger of God through whom 
Islam was revealed some six centuries after Jesus’ lifetime. 

All three are “religions of the book,” that is, they have written 
records of God’s will and words: the Hebrew Bible; the Christian 
Bible, which includes the Hebrew Bible as its Old Testament as 
well as the Christian New Testament; and the Muslim Qur’an, 
believed to be the Word of God as revealed in Arabic directly to 
Muhammad through the archangel Gabriel. 


JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY 
IN THE LATE ROMAN WORLD 

Both Judaism and Christianity existed within the Roman Empire, 
along with various other religions devoted to the worship of many 
gods. The variety ofreligious buildings excavated in present-day Syria 
at the abandoned Roman outpost of Dura-Europos (see “Dura- 
Europos,” page 221) represents the cosmopolitan religious character of 
Roman society in the second and third centuries. The settlement— 
destroyed in 256 ce —included ajewish house-synagogue, a Christian 
house-church, shrines to the Persian cults of Mithras and Zoroaster, 
and temples to Greek and Roman gods, including Zeus and Artemis. 

EARLY JEWISH ART 

Although we concentrate here on the art and architecture of the late 
Roman world, Jewish art has a much longer history. The Jewish 
people trace their origin to a Semitic people called the Hebrews, 
who lived in the land of Canaan. Canaan, known from the second 
century ce by the Roman name Palestine, was located along the 
eastern edge of the Mediterranean Sea (map 7-l). According to the 
Torah—the first five books of the Hebrew Bible—God promised 
the patriarch Abraham that Canaan would be a homeland for the 
Jewish people (Genesis 17:8), a belief that remains important for 
some Jews to this day. 

Jewish settlement of Canaan probably began sometime in the 
second millennium bce. According to Exodus, the second book of 



MAP 7-1 • THE LATE ROMAN 
AND BYZANTINE WORLD 

During the period that saw the early 
spread of Christianity and ultimately 
its legalization by Constantine, 
the Roman Empire still extended 
completely around the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 
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7-2 • ARK OF THE COVENANT AND 
MENORAHS 

Wall painting in a Jewish catacomb, Villa Torlonia, 
Rome. 3rd century. 3'11" x 5'9" (1.19 x 1.8 m). 

The menorah form probably derives from the 
ancient Near Eastern Tree of Life, symbolizing for 
the Jewish people both the end of exile and the 
paradise to come. 


the Torah, the prophet Moses led the Hebrews out of slavery in 
Egypt to the promised land of Canaan. At one crucial point dur¬ 
ing the journey, Moses climbed alone to the top of Mount Sinai, 
where God gave him the Ten Commandments, the cornerstone of 
Jewish law. The commandments, inscribed on tablets, were kept 
in a gold-covered wooden box, the Ark of the Covenant. 

Jewish law forbade the worship of idols, a prohibition that 
often made the representational arts—especially sculpture in the 
round—suspect. Nevertheless, artists working for Jewish patrons 
depicted both symbolic and narrative Jewish subjects, and they 
drew from the traditions of both Near Eastern and Classical Greek 
and Roman art. 

THE FIRST TEMPLE IN JERUSALEM In the tenth cen¬ 
tury bce, the Jewish king Solomon built a temple in Jerusalem to 
house the Ark of the Covenant. According to the Hebrew Bible 
(2 Chronicles 2-7), he sent to nearby Phoenicia for cedar, cypress, 
and sandalwood, and for a superb construction supervisor. Later 
known as the First Temple, this building was the spiritual center 
of Jewish life. Biblical texts describe courtyards, two bronze pillars 
(large, free-standing architectural forms), an entrance hall, a main 
hall, and the Holy of Holies, the innermost chamber that housed 
the Ark and its guardian cherubim, or attendant angels. 

In 586 bce, the Babylonians, under King Nebuchadnezzar II, 
conqueredjerusalem. They destroyed the Temple, exiled the Jews, 
and carried off the Ark of the Covenant. When Cyrus the Great 
of Persia conquered Babylonia in 539 bce, he permitted the Jews 
to return to their homeland (Ezra 1:1-4) and rebuild the Tem¬ 
ple, which became known as the Second Temple. When Canaan 
became part of the Roman Empire, Herod the Great (king of 
Judaea, 37-34 bce) restored the Second Temple. In 70 ce, Roman 
forces led by the general and future emperor Titus destroyed and 


looted the Second Temple and all of Jerusalem, a campaign the 
Romans commemorated on the Arch of Titus (see fig. 6-37). The 
site of the Second Temple, the Temple Mount, is also an Islamic 
holy site, the Haram al-Sharif, and is now occupied by the shrine 
called the Dome of the Rock (see figs. 9-3, 9-4). 

JEWISH CATACOMB ART IN ROME Most of the earliest 
surviving examples of Jewish art date from the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods. Six Jewish catacombs, discovered on the out¬ 
skirts of Rome and in use from the first to fourth centuries ce, 
display wall paintings with Jewish themes. In one example, from 
the third century ce, two menorahs flank the long-lost ARK OF 
THE COVENANT (fig. 7-2). The continuing representation of 
the menorah, one of the precious objects looted from the Second 
Temple, kept the memory of the lost Jewish treasures alive. 

SYNAGOGUES Judaism has long emphasized religious learning. 
Jews gather in synagogues for study of the Torah—considered a 
form of worship. A synagogue can be any large room where the 
Torah scrolls are kept and read; it was also the site of communal 
social gatherings. Some synagogues were located in private homes 
or in buildings originally constructed like homes. The first Dura- 
Europos synagogue consisted of an assembly hall, a separate alcove 
for women, and a courtyard. After a remodeling of the building, 
completed in 244-245 ce, men and women shared the hall, and 
residential rooms were added. Two architectural features distin¬ 
guished the assembly hall: a bench along its walls and a niche for 
the Torah scrolls (fig. 7-3). 

Scenes from Jewish history and the story of Moses, as recorded 
in Exodus, unfold in a continuous visual narrative around the 
room, employing the Roman tradition of epic historical presenta¬ 
tion (see fig. 6-48). In the scene of THE CROSSING OF THE RED 
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7-3 • WALL WITH TORAH NICHE 

From a house-synagogue, Dura-Europos, Syria. 244-245 ce. Tempera on plaster, section approx. 40' (12.19 m) long. 
Reconstructed in the National Museum, Damascus, Syria. 


SEA (fig. 7-4), Moses appears twice to signal sequential moments 
in the dramatic narrative. To the left he leans toward the army 
of Pharaoh, which is marching along the path that had been cre¬ 
ated for the Hebrews by God’s miraculous parting of the waters, 
but at the right, wielding his authoritative staff, Moses returns the 
waters over the Egyptian soldiers to prevent their pursuit. Over 
each scene hovers a large hand, representing God’s presence in 


both miracles—the parting and the unparting—using a symbol that 
will also be frequent in Christian art. Hierarchic scale makes it 
clear who is the hero in this two-part narrative, but the clue to his 
identity is provided only by the context of the story, which observ¬ 
ers would have already known. 

In addition to house-synagogues, Jews built meeting places 
designed on the model of the ancient Roman basilica. A typical 



7-4 • THE CROSSING 
OF THE RED SEA 

Detail of a wall painting 
from a house-synagogue, 
Dura-Europos, Syria. 244- 
245 ce. National Museum, 
Damascus, Syria. 
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A CLOSER LOOK | The Mosaic Floor of the Beth Alpha 

Synagogue 


by Marianos and Hanina. Ritual Objects, Celestial Diagram, and Sacrifice of Isaac. 

Galilee, Israel. 6th century ce. 



The shrine that holds the Torah 
is flanked by menorahs and 
growling lions, the latter perhaps 
as a security system to protect 
such sacred objects. 


The figures in the four corners 
are winged personifications of 
the seasons; this figure 
holding a shepherd’s crook 
and accompanied by a 
bird is Spring. 


At the center of the zodiac 
wheel is a representation of 
the sun in a chariot set against 
a night sky studded with stars 
and a crescent moon. 


The 12 signs of the zodiac 
appear in chronological 
order following a clockwise 
arrangement around the 
wheel of a year, implying 
perpetual continuity since 
the series has no set 
beginning and no end. 
This is Scorpio. 


The peaceful coexistence of the 
lion and the ox (predator and 
prey) may represent a golden age 
or peaceable kingdom (Isaiah 
11:6-9; 65:25). 



Torah shrine and ritual objects. 
The Metaphysical Realm 


The sun, seasons, and 
signs of the zodiac. 

The Celestial Realm 


The Sacrifice of Isaac 
(Genesis 22:1-19). 

The Terrestrial Realm 


This ram (identified by inscription) will 
ultimately take Isaac’s place as sacrificial 
offering. Throughout the mosaic, animals 
are shown consistently in profile, human 
beings frontally. 


These two texts—one in Aramaic and one 
in Greek—identify the artists of the mosaic 
as Marianos and his son Hanina, and date 
their work to the reign of either Emperor 
Justin I (518-527) or Justin II (565-578). 


Abraham, preparing to sacrifice Isaac, is interrupted 
by the hand of God rather than by the angel specified 
in the Bible. Both Abraham and Isaac are identified by 
inscription, but Abraham’s advanced age is signaled 
pictorially by the streaks of gray in his beard. 


[View the Closer Look for the mosaic floor of the Beth Alpha Synagogue on myartslab.com 
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basilica synagogue had a central nave; an aisle on both sides, sep¬ 
arated from the nave by a line of columns; a semicircular apse 
with Torah shrine in the wall facing Jerusalem; and perhaps an 
atrium and porch, or narthex (vestibule). The small fifth-century 
ce synagogue at Beth Alpha—discovered between the Gilboa 
mountains and the River Jordan by farmers in 1928—fits well 
into this pattern, with a three-nave interior, vestibule, and court¬ 
yard. Like some other very grand synagogues, it also has a mosaic 
floor, in this case a later addition from the sixth century. Most 
of the floor decoration is geometric in design, but in the central 
nave there are three complex panels full of figural compositions 
and symbols (see “A Closer Look,” page 219) created using 21 
separate colors of stone and glass tesserae. The images of ritual 
objects, a celestial diagram of the zodiac, and a scene of Abraham’s 
near-sacrifice of Isaac, bordered by strips of foliate and geomet¬ 
ric ornament, draw on both Classical and Near Eastern picto¬ 
rial traditions. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN ART 

At age 30, a Palestinian Jew named Jesus gathered a group of fol¬ 
lowers, male and female. He performed miracles of healing and 
preached love of God and neighbor, the sanctity of social justice, 
the forgiveness of sins, and the promise of life after death. Christian 
belief holds that, after his ministry on Earth, Jesus was executed by 
crucifixion, and after three days rose from the dead. 

THE CHRISTIAN BIBLE The Christian Bible is divided into 
two parts: the Old Testament (the Hebrew Bible) and the New 
Testament. The life and teachings of Jesus of Nazareth were 
recorded between about 70 and 100 ce in New Testament Gos¬ 
pels attributed to the four evangelists (from the Greek evangelion, 
meaning “good news”): Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. The 
order was set by St. Jerome, an early Church scholar who trans¬ 
lated the Christian scriptures from Greek into Latin. 

In addition to the four Gospels, the New Testament includes 
the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles, 21 letters of advice and 
encouragement written to Christian communities in Greece, Asia 
Minor, and other parts of the Roman Empire. The final book is 
Revelation (Apocalypse), a series of enigmatic visions and proph¬ 
ecies concerning the eventual triumph of God at the end of the 
world, written about 95 ce. 

THE EARLY CHURCH Jesus limited his ministry primarily to 
Jews; it was his apostles, as well as later followers such as Paul, 
who took his teachings to gentiles (non-Jews). Despite sporadic 
persecutions, Christianity persisted and spread throughout the 
Roman Empire. The government formally recognized the religion 
in 313, and Christianity grew rapidly during the fourth century. As 
well-educated, upper-class Romans joined the Christian Church, 
they established an increasingly elaborate organizational structure, 
ever-more complicated rituals and doctrine, and ambitious and 
elaborate works of art and architecture. 


Christian communities became organized by geographic 
units, called dioceses, along the lines of Roman provincial govern¬ 
ments. Senior church officials called bishops served as governors 
of dioceses made up of smaller units, known as parishes, headed 
by priests. A bishop’s church is a cathedral, a word derived from 
the Latin cathedra , which means “chair” but took on the meaning 
of “bishop’s throne.” 

Communal Christian worship focused on the central “mys¬ 
tery,” or miracle, of the Incarnation of God in Jesus Christ and 
the promise of salvation. At its core was the ritual consumption of 
bread and wine, identified as the Body and Blood of Christ, which 
Jesus had inaugurated at the Last Supper, a Passover seder meal 
with his disciples just before his crucifixion. Around these acts 
developed an elaborate religious ceremony, or liturgy, called the 
Eucharist (also known as Holy Communion or the Mass). 

The earliest Christians gathered to worship in private apart¬ 
ments or houses, or in buildings constructed after domestic 
models such as the third-century church-house excavated at Dura- 
Europos (see “Dura-Europos,” opposite). As their worship became 
more ritualized and complicated, however, Christians developed 
special buildings—churches and baptisteries—as well as special¬ 
ized ritual equipment. They also began to use art to visualize their 
most important stories and ideas (see fig. 7-1 ). The earliest surviv¬ 
ing Christian art dates to the early third century and derives its 
styles and its imagery from Jewish and Roman visual traditions. 
In this process, known as syncretism, artists assimilate images 
from other traditions—either unconsciously or deliberately—and 
give them new meanings. For example, orant figures—worshi¬ 
pers with arms outstretched in prayer—can be pagan, Jewish, or 
Christian, depending on the context in which they occur. Perhaps 
the best-known syncretic image is the Good Shepherd. In pagan 
art, he was Apollo, or Hermes the shepherd, or Orpheus among 
the animals, or a personification of philanthropy. For Early Chris¬ 
tians, he became the Good Shepherd of the Psalms (Psalm 23) and 
the Gospels (Matthew 18:12-14, John 10:11-16). Such images, 
therefore, do not have a stable meaning, but are associated with the 
meaning(s) that a particular viewer brings to them. They remind 
rather than instruct. 

CATACOMB PAINTINGS Christians, like Jews, used catacombs 
for burials and funeral ceremonies, not as places of worship. In 
the Christian Catacomb of Commodilla, dating from the fourth 
century, long rectangular niches in the walls, called loculi , each 
held two or three bodies. Affluent families created small rooms, 
or cubicula (singular, cubiculum ), off the main passages to house 
sarcophagi (see fig. 7-1 ). The cubicula were hewn out of tufo, a soft 
volcanic rock, then plastered and painted with imagery related 
to their owners’ religious beliefs. The finest Early Christian cata¬ 
comb paintings resemble murals in houses such as those preserved 
at Rome and Pompeii. 

One fourth-century Roman catacomb contained remains, or 
relics, of SS. Peter and Marcellinus, two third-century Christians 
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RECOVERING THE PAST 


Dura-Europos 


Our understanding of buildings used for worship 
by third-century Jews and Christians was greatly 
enhanced—even revolutionized—by the spectacular 
discoveries made in the 1930s while excavating the 
Roman military garrison and border town of Dura- 
Europos (in modern Syria). In 256, threatened by the 
Parthians attacking from the east, residents of Dura 
built a huge earthwork mound around their town in 
an attempt to protect themselves from the invading 
armies. In the process—since they were located on the 
city’s margins right against its defensive stone wall— 
the houses used by Jews and Christians as places of 
worship were buried under the earthwork perimeter. 

In spite of this enhanced fortification, the Parthians 
conquered Dura-Europos. But since the victors never 
unearthed the submerged margins of the city, an intact 
Jewish house-synagogue and Christian house-church 
remained underground awaiting the explorations of 
modern archaeologists. 

We have already seen the extensive strip narratives 
flanking the Torah shrine in the house-synagogue (see 
fig. 7-3). The discovery of this expansive pictorial 
decoration contradicted a long-held scholarly belief 
that Jews of this period avoided figural decoration 
of any sort, in conformity with Mosaic law (Exodus 
20:4). And a few blocks down the street that ran along 
the city wall, a typical Roman house built around a 
central courtyard held another surprise. Only a discreet 
red cross above the door distinguished it from the 
other houses on its block, but the arrangement of 
the interior clearly documents its use as a Christian 
place of worship. A large assembly hall that could seat 
60-70 people lies on one side of the courtyard, and 
across from it is a smaller but extensively decorated 
room with a water tank set aside for baptism, the 
central rite of Christian initiation (fig. 7-5). Along 
the walls were scenes from Christ’s miracles and a 
monumental portrayal of women visiting his tomb 
about to discover his resurrection (below). Above the 
baptismal basin is a lunette (semicircular wall section) 
featuring the Good Shepherd with his flock, but also 
including at lower left diminutive figures of Adam and 
Eve covering themselves in shame after their sinful 
disobedience (fig. 7-6). Even this early in Christian 
art, sacred spaces were decorated with pictures 
proclaiming the theological meaning of the rituals they 
housed. In this painting, Adam and Eve’s fall from 
grace is juxtaposed with a larger image of the Good 
Shepherd (representing Jesus) who came to Earth 
to care for and guide his sheep (Christian believers) 
toward redemption and eternal life—a message that 
was especially appropriate juxtaposed with the rite 
of Christian baptism, which signaled the converts’ 
passage from sin to salvation. 



7-5 • RECONSTRUCTION OF BAPTISTERY, WITH 
FRAGMENTS OF ORIGINAL FRESCO 

From Christian house-church, Dura-Europos, Syria. Before 256. 
Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven, Connecticut. 



7-6 • THE GOOD SHEPHERD WITH ADAM AND EVE 
AFTER THE FALL 

Detail of lunette fresco in fig. 7-5. 
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7-7 • THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 
ORANTS, AND THE STORY OF 
JONAH 

Painted ceiling of the Catacomb of SS. 
Peter and Marcellinus, Rome. Late 3rd- 
early 4th century. 


martyred for their faith. Here, the ceiling of a cubiculum is partitioned 
by a central medallion, or round compartment, and four semicircular 
lunettes, framed by arches (fig. 7-7). At the center is a Good Shepherd, 
whose pose has roots in Classical sculpture. In its new context, the image 
was a reminder ofjesus’ promise “I am the good shepherd. A good shep¬ 
herd lays down his life for the sheep” (John 10:11). 

The semicircular compartments surrounding the Good Shepherd 
tell the story of Jonah and the sea monster from the Hebrew Bible (Jonah 
1—2), in which God caused Jonah to be thrown overboard, swallowed 
by the monster, and released, repentant and unscathed, three days later. 
Christians reinterpreted this story as a parable of Christ’s death and resur¬ 
rection—and hence of the everlasting life awaiting true believers—and 
it was a popular subject in Christian catacombs. On the left, Jonah is 
thrown from the boat; on the right, the monster spits him up; and below, 
between these two scenes, Jonah reclines in the shade of a vine, a symbol 
of paradise. Orant figures stand between the lunettes, presumably images 
of the faithful Christians who were buried here. 

SCULPTURE Early Christian sculpture before the fourth century is 
rarer than painting. What survives is mainly sarcophagi and small stat¬ 
ues and reliefs. A remarkable set of small marble figures, discovered in 
the 1960s and probably made in third-century Asia Minor, features a 
gracious GOOD SHEPHERD (fig. 7-8). Because it was found with 
sculptures depicting Jonah—as we have already seen, a popular Early 
Christian theme—it is probably from a Christian context. 


7-8 • THE GOOD SHEPHERD 

Eastern Mediterranean, probably Anatolia (Turkey). Second half of the 
3rd century. Marble, height 19 3 /T (50.2 cm), width 6" (15.9 cm). 
Cleveland Museum of Art. John L. Severance Fund (1965.241) 
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IMPERIAL CHRISTIAN 
ARCHITECTURE AND ART 


When Constantine issued the Edict of Milan in 313, granting 
all people in the Roman Empire freedom to worship whatever 
god they wished, Christianity and Christian art and architecture 
entered a new phase. Sophisticated philosophical and ethical sys¬ 
tems developed, incorporating many ideas from Greek and Roman 
pagan thought. Church scholars edited and commented on the 
Bible, and the papal secretary who would become St. Jerome (c. 
347-420) undertook a new translation from Hebrew and Greek 
versions into Latin, the language of the Western Church. The so- 
called Vulgate (from the same root as the word “vulgar,” the Latin 
vulgaris , meaning “common” or “popular”) became the official ver¬ 
sion of the Bible. 

ROME 

The developing Christian community had special architectural 
needs. Greek temples had served as the house and treasury of the 
gods, forming a backdrop for ceremonies that took place at altars in 
the open air, but with Christianity, an entire community needed 
to gather inside a building to worship. Christians also needed 
locations for special activities such as the initiation of new mem¬ 
bers, private devotion, and burials. Beginning with the age of 
Constantine, pagan basilicas provided the model for congregational 
churches, and tombs provided a model for baptisteries and mar¬ 
tyrs’ shrines (see “Longitudinal-Plan and Central-Plan Churches,” 
page 225). 

OLD ST. PETER’S Constantine ordered the construction of a 
large new basilican church to mark the place where Christians 
believed St. Peter was buried (figs. 7-9, 7-13). Our knowledge of 
what is now called Old St. Peter’s (it was destroyed and replaced 
by a new building in the sixteenth century) is based on written 
descriptions, drawings made before and while it was being dis¬ 
mantled, the study of other churches inspired by it, and modern 
archaeological excavations at the site. 

Old St. Peter’s included architectural elements in an arrange¬ 
ment that has characterized Christian basilican churches ever since. 
An atrium, or courtyard, in front of the basilica and a narthex across 
its width in the entrance end provided a place for people who had 
not yet been baptized. Five doorways—a large, central portal into 
the nave and two portals on each side—gave access to the church. 
Columns supporting an entablature lined the nave, forming what 
is called a nave colonnade. Running parallel to the nave colon¬ 
nade on each side was another row of columns that created dou¬ 
ble side aisles; these columns supported round arches rather than 
an entablature. The roofs of both nave and aisles were supported 
by wooden rafters. Sarcophagi and tombs lined the side aisles and 
graves were dug under the floor. At the apse end of the nave, Con¬ 
stantine’s architects added an innovative transept—a perpendicular 
hall crossing in front of the apse. This area provided additional 



7-9 • RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING OF THE INTERIOR OF 
OLD ST. PETER’S, ROME 

c. 320-327. 

□0-[Read the document related to Old St. Peter's 
[on myartslab.com 


space for the large number of clergy serving the church, and it 
also accommodated pilgrims visiting the tomb of St. Peter. Old St. 
Peter’s could hold at least 14,000 worshipers, and it remained the 
largest church in Christendom until the eleventh century. 

SANTA SABINA Old St. Peter’s is gone, but the church of Santa 
Sabina in Rome, constructed by Bishop Peter of Illyria (a region 
in the Balkan peninsula) a century later, between about 422 and 
432, appears much as it did in the fifth century (figs. 7-10, 7-11). 
The basic elements of the Early Christian basilica are clearly vis¬ 
ible here, inside and out: a nave lit by clerestory windows, flanked 
by single side aisles, and ending in a rounded apse. 



7-10 • INTERIOR, CHURCH OF SANTA SABINA 

View from the south aisle near the sanctuary toward the entrance, 
c. 422-432. 
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7-11 • CHURCH OF SANTA 
SABINA, ROME 

Exterior view from the southeast, 
c. 422-432. 


Santa Sabina’s exterior is simple brickwork. In contrast, the 
church’s interior displays a wealth of marble veneer and 24 fluted 
marble columns with Corinthian capitals reused from a second- 
century pagan building. (Material reused from earlier buildings is 
known as spolia , Latin for “spoils.”) The columns support round 
arches, creating a nave arcade, in contrast to the straight rather than 
arching nave colonnade in Old St. Peter’s. The spandrels between 
the arches are faced with marble veneer that portrays chalices 
(wine cups) and paten (bread plates), essential equipment for the 
Eucharistic rite that took place at the altar. In such basilicas, the 
expanse of wall between the arcade and the clerestory typically had 
paintings or mosaics with biblical scenes, but here the decoration 
of the upper walls is lost. 


SANTA CO STANZA Central-plan Roman buildings, with verti¬ 
cal (rather than longitudinal) axes, served as models for Christian 
tombs, martyrs’ churches, and baptisteries (see “Longitudinal- 
Plan and Central-Plan Churches,” opposite). One of the earliest 
surviving central-plan Christian buildings is the mausoleum of 
Constantina, daughter of Constantine. Her tomb was built out¬ 
side the walls of Rome just before 350 (figs. 7-14, 7-15), and it 
was consecrated as a church in 1256, dedicated to Santa Costanza 
(the Italian form of Constantina, who was sanctified after her 
death). The building is a tall rotunda with an encircling barrel- 
vaulted passageway called an ambulatory. Paired columns with 
Composite capitals and richly molded entablature blocks sup¬ 
port the arcade and dome. Originally, the interior was entirely 
sheathed in mosaics and veneers of fine marble. 

Mosaics still surviving in the ambulatory 
vault recall the syncretic images in the catacombs. 
In one section, for example, a bust portrait of 
Constantina at the crest of the vault is surrounded 
by a tangle of grapevines filled with putti —naked 
cherubs, derived from pagan art—who vie with 
the birds to harvest the grapes (fig. 7-12). Along 
the bottom edges on each side, other putti drive 
wagonloads of grapes toward pavilions housing 
large vats in which more putti trample the grapes 
into juice for the making of wine. The technique 
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7-12 • HARVESTING OF GRAPES 

Ambulatory vault, church of Santa Costanza, Rome, 
c. 350. Mosaic. 
















ELEMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE | Longitudinal-Plan and 

Central-Plan Churches 


The forms of Early Christian buildings were based on two Roman 
prototypes: rectangular basilicas (see figs. 6-44, 6-63, 6-67) and 
circular or squared structures—including rotundas like the Pantheon 
(see figs. 6-50, 6-51). As in the basilica of Old St. Peter’s in Rome 
(fig. 7-13), longitudinal-plan churches are characterized by a 
forecourt, the atrium, leading to an entrance porch, the narthex, which 
spans one of the building’s short ends. Doorways—known collectively as 
the church’s portals—lead from the narthex into a long, congregational 
area called a nave. Rows of columns separate the high-ceilinged 
nave from one or two lower aisles on either side. The nave can be 
lit by windows along its upper level just under the ceiling, called a 
clerestory, that rises above the side aisles’ roofs. At the opposite end 
of the nave from the narthex is a semicircular projection, the apse. The 
apse functions as the building’s focal point where the altar, raised on 
a platform, is located. Sometimes there is also a transept, a wing that 
crosses the nave in front of the apse, making the building T-shape. When 
additional space (a liturgical choir) comes between the transept and the 
apse, the plan is known as a Latin cross. 

Central-plan buildings were first used by Christians, like their pagan 
Roman forebears, as tombs. Central planning was also employed for 


-transept 


clerestory 
side aisles 


narthex 


atrium 
fountain 



7-13 • PLAN (A) AND RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING (B) 
OF OLD ST. PETER’S 

c. 320-327; atrium added in later 4th century. Approx. 394' (120 m) 
long and 210' (64 m) wide. 


baptisteries (where Christians “died”—giving up their old life—and were 
reborn as believers), and churches dedicated to martyrs (e.g. San Vitale, 
see fig. 8-5), often built directly over their tombs. Like basilicas, central- 
plan churches can have an atrium, a narthex, and an apse. But instead 
of the longitudinal axis of basilican churches, which draws worshipers 
forward along a line from the entrance toward the apse, central-plan 
buildings, such as the Mausoleum of Constantina—rededicated in 1256 
as the church of Santa Costanza (fig. 7-14) —have a more vertical axis, 
from the center up through the dome, which may have functioned as a 
symbolic “vault of heaven.” 

sarcophagus of 
Constantina 


7-14 • PLAN 
(A) AND 
SECTION 
(B) OF THE 
CHURCH 
OF SANTA 
COSTANZA, 
ROME 
c. 350. 
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7-15 • CHURCH OF SANTA COSTANZA, ROME 

c. 350. View from ambulatory into rotunda. 
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7-16 • SARCOPHAGUS OF 
CONSTANTINA 

c. 350. Porphyry, height 7'5" (2.26 m). 
Musei Vaticani, Vatican, Rome. 



and style are Roman; the subject is traditional, associated with 
Bacchus and his cult; but the meaning here is new. In a Chris¬ 
tian context, the wine refers to the Eucharist and the trampling 
of grapes for the making of wine becomes an image of death and 
resurrection. Constantina’s pagan husband, however, may have 
appreciated the parallel, pagan allusion. 

Within her mausoleum, Constantina (d. 354) was buried 
within a spectacularly huge porphyry sarcophagus (fig. 7-16) that 
was installed across from the entrance on the other side of the 
ambulatory in a rectangular niche (visible on the plan in fig. 7-14; 
an in-place replica peeks over the altar in fig. 7-15). The motifs are 
already familiar—the same theme of putti making wine that we 
saw highlighted in the mosaics of the ambulatory vaults. Here the 
scenes are framed by a huge, undulating grapevine, whose subsidi¬ 
ary shoots curl above and below to fill the flat sides of the box. 
Striding along its base, peacocks symbolize eternal life in paradise, 
while a lone sheep could represent a member of Jesus’ flock, pre¬ 
sumably Constantina herself. 

THE SARCOPHAGUS OF JUNIUS BASSUS Carved about the 
same time, but made of marble, the SARCOPHAGUS OF JUNIUS 
BASSUS (fig. 7-17) is packed with elaborate figural scenes like the 
second-century ce Dionysiac sarcophagus (see “A Closer Look,” 
page 202), only here they are separated into two registers, where 
columns, entablatures, and gables divide the space into fields 


for individual scenes. Junius Bassus was a 
Roman official who, as the inscription here 
tells us, was “newly baptized” and died on 
August 25, 359, at age 42. 

In the center of both registers is a tri¬ 
umphant Christ. Above, he appears as a 
Roman emperor, distributing legal author¬ 
ity in the form of scrolls to flanking figures 
of SS. Peter and Paul, and resting his feet 
on the head of Coelus, the pagan god of 
the heavens, here representing the cosmos 
to identify Christ as Cosmocrator (ruler 
of the cosmos). In the bottom register, 
the earthly Jesus makes his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, like a 
Roman emperor entering a conquered city. Jesus, however, rides 
on a humble ass rather than a powerful steed. 

Even in the earliest Christian art, such as that in catacomb 
paintings and here on the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, artists 
employed episodes from the Hebrew Bible allegorically since 
Christians saw them as prefigurations of important events in the 
New Testament. At the top left, Abraham passes the test of faith 
and need not sacrifice his son Isaac. Christians saw in this story 
an allegory that foreshadowed God’s sacrifice of his own son, 
Jesus, which culminates not in Jesus’ death, but in his resurrection. 
Under the triangular gable, second from the end at bottom right, 
the Hebrew Bible story of Daniel saved by God from the lions pre¬ 
figures Christ’s emergence alive from his tomb. At bottom far left, 
God tests the faith of Job, who provides a model for the sufferings 
of Christian martyrs. Next to Job, Adam and Eve have sinned to 
set in motion the entire Christian redemption story. Lured by the 
serpent, they have eaten the forbidden fruit and, conscious of their 
nakedness, are trying to hide their genitals with leaves. 

On the upper right side, spread over two compartments, 
Jesus appears before Pontius Pilate, who is about to wash his 
hands, symbolizing his denial of responsibility for Jesus’ death. 
Jesus’ position here, held captive between two soldiers, recalls (and 
perhaps could also be read as) his arrest in Gethsemane, especially 
since the composition of this panel is reflected in the arrests of the 
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7-17 • SARCOPHAGUS OF JUNIUS BASSUS 

Grottoes of St. Peter, Vatican, Rome. c. 359. Marble, 4' x 8' (1.2 x 2.4 m). 


apostles Peter (top, second frame from the left) and Paul (bottom, 
far right). 

RAVENNA AND THESSALONIKI 

As the city of Rome’s political importance dwindled, that of other 
imperial cities grew. In 395, Emperor Theodosius I split the Roman 
Empire into Eastern and Western divisions, each ruled by one of 
his sons. Heading the West, Honorius (r. 395-423) first established 
his capital at Milan, but in 402, to escape the siege by Germanic 
settlers, he moved his government to Ravenna, on the east coast of 
Italy. Its naval base, Classis (present-day Classe), had been important 
since the early days of the empire. In addition to military secu¬ 
rity, Ravenna offered direct access by sea to Constantinople. When 
Italy fell in 476 to the Ostrogoths, Ravenna became one of their 
headquarters, but the beauty and richness of Early Christian build¬ 
ings can still be experienced there in a remarkable group of espe¬ 
cially well-preserved fifth- and sixth-century churches, baptisteries, 
and oratories, encrusted with mosaics (see “The Oratory of Galla 
Placidia in Ravenna,” page 228). 

The history of Thessaloniki (now in modern Greece) as an 
imperial capital dates back even earlier, to the reorganization of 
Roman imperial government under Diocletian (see pages 205- 
207). Galerius—at first Diocletian’s Caesar at the creation of the 


Tetrarchy in 293 and then emperor of the East from Diocletian’s 
retirement in 305 to his own death in 311—made Thessaloniki 
his capital, initiating an ambitious building program that included 
a hippodrome, a palace, and a triumphal arch. After Constantine 
eliminated his rivals and became sole emperor of the Roman world 
in 324, Thessaloniki decreased in importance, though it remained 
a provincial capital and the seat of a powerful bishop. The local 
Christian community dates to the first century ce. St. Paul’s letters 
written to the church in Thessaloniki during the 50s became part 
of the New Testament. 

THE ROTUNDA CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE IN THESSA¬ 
LONIKI Galerius constructed within his palace complex a grand 
rotunda that may have been intended for his tomb. During the 
fifth century, this imperial building was converted into a church 
through the addition of an apse on the east side, an entrance on 
the west, and an ambulatory encircling the entire rotunda. The 
interior surface of the huge dome—almost 100 feet in diameter— 
was covered with lavish golden mosaics, perhaps created by artists 
who were called here from Constantinople, which was develop¬ 
ing into one of the great artistic centers of the Christian Roman 
world (fig. 7-21 ). Forming a circle around and above worshi¬ 
pers within the building, 16 standing figures of saints dressed in 
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A BROADER LOOK The Oratory of Galla Placidia in Ravenna 


One of the earliest surviving Christian 
structures in Ravenna is a magnificent oratory 
(small chapel) that was attached c. 425-426 
to the narthex of the palace church of Santa 
Croce (fig. 7-18). This building was dedicated 
to St. Lawrence, but today it bears the name 
of the remarkable Galla Placidia—daughter 
of Roman emperor Theodosius I, wife of a 
Gothic king, sister of emperors Honorius and 
Arcadius, and mother of Emperor Valentinian 
III. As regent for her son after 425, she ruled 
the Western Empire until about 440. The 
oratory came to be called the Mausoleum of 
Galla Placidia because she and her family were 
once believed to be buried there. 

This small building is cruciform, or cross¬ 
shape. A barrel vault covers each of its arms, 
and a pendentive dome—a dome continuous 
with its pendentives—covers the square 
space at the center (see “Pendentives and 
Squinches,” page 238). The interior of the 
chapel contrasts markedly with the unadorned 


exterior, a transition seemingly designed to 
simulate the passage from the real world 
into the supernatural realm (fig. 7-19). The 
worshiper looking from the western entrance 
across to the eastern bay of the chapel sees 
brilliant mosaics in the vaults and panels of 
veined marble sheathing the walls below. 

Bands of luxuriant floral designs and geometric 
patterns cover the arches and barrel vaults, 
and figures of standing apostles, gesturing like 
orators, fill the upper walls of the central space. 
Doves flanking a small fountain between the 
apostles symbolize eternal life in heaven. 

In the lunette at the end of the barrel vault 
opposite the entrance, a mosaic depicts the 
third-century St. Lawrence, to whom the 
building was dedicated. The triumphant martyr 
carries a cross over his shoulder like a trophy 
and gestures toward the fire-engulfed metal 
grill on which he was literally roasted at his 
martyrdom. At the left stands a tall cabinet 
containing the Gospels, signifying the faith for 


which he gave his life. Opposite St. Lawrence, 
in a lunette over the entrance portal, is a 
mosaic of the good shepherd (fig. 
7-20). A comparison with third- and fourth- 
century renderings of the same subject (see 
figs. 7-6, 7-7) reveals significant changes in 
content and design. 

Jesus is no longer a boy in a simple tunic, 
but an adult emperor wearing purple and gold 
royal robes, his imperial majesty signaled by 
the golden halo surrounding his head and 
by a long golden staff that ends in a cross 
instead of a shepherd’s crook. By the time 
this mosaic was made, Christianity had been 
the official state religion for 45 years, and 
nearly a century had passed since the last 
state persecution of Christians. The artists and 
patrons of this mosaic chose to assert the glory 
of Jesus in mosaic, the richest medium of wall 
decoration, in an imperial image still imbued 
with pagan spirit but now claiming the triumph 
of a new faith. 



7-18 • ORATORY 
OF GALLA 
PLACIDIA, 
RAVENNA 

c. 425-426. 
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7-19 • ORATORY OF GALLA PLACIDIA 

View from entrance, barrel-vaulted arms housing sarchophagi, lunette mosaic of the martyrdom of St. Lawrence, c. 425-426. 


# 


Explore the 

architectural 
panoramas of 
the oratory of 
Galla Placidia on 
_myartslab.com 


7-20 • THE GOOD 
SHEPHERD 

Lunette over the entrance, 
Oratory of Galla Placidia. 
c. 425-426. Mosaic. 
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ART AND ITS CONTEXTS The Life of Jesus 


Episodes from the life of Jesus as recounted in the Gospels form the 
principal subject matter of Christian visual art. What follows is a list of 
main events in his life with parenthetical references citing their location 
in the Gospel texts. 

Incarnation and Childhood of Jesus 

Annunciation: The archangel Gabriel informs the Virgin Mary that 
God has chosen her to bear his Son. A dove often represents the 
Incarnation, her miraculous conception of Jesus through the Holy 
Spirit. (Lk 1:26-28) 

Visitation: The pregnant Mary visits her older cousin Elizabeth, 
pregnant with the future St. John the Baptist. (Lk 1:29-45) 

Nativity: Jesus is born in Bethlehem. The Holy Family—Jesus, Mary, 
and her husband, Joseph—is usually portrayed in a stable, or, in 
Byzantine art, a cave. (Lk 2:4-7) 

Annunciation to and Adoration of the Shepherds: Angels announce 
Jesus’ birth to shepherds, who hurry to Bethlehem to honor him. (Lk 
2 : 8 - 20 ) 

Adoration of the Magi: Wise men from the east follow a bright star 
to Bethlehem to honor Jesus as king of the Jews, presenting him with 
precious gifts. Eventually these Magi became identified as three kings, 
often differentiated through facial type as young, middle-aged, and old. 
(Mat 2:1-12) 

Presentation in the Temple: Mary and Joseph bring the infant Jesus 
to the Temple in Jerusalem, where he is presented to the high priest. (Lk 
2:25-35) 

Massacre of the Innocents and Flight into Egypt: An angel warns 
Joseph that King Herod—to eliminate the threat of a newborn rival 
king—plans to murder all male babies in Bethlehem. The Holy Family 
flees to Egypt. (Mat 2:13-16) 

Jesus’ Ministry 

Baptism: At age 30, Jesus is baptized by John the Baptist in the River 
Jordan. The Holy Spirit appears in the form of a dove and a heavenly 
voice proclaims Jesus as God’s Son. (Mat 3:13-17, Mk 1:9-11, Lk 
3:21-22) 

Marriage at Cana: At his mother’s request Jesus turns water into wine 
at a wedding feast, his first public miracle. (Jn 2:1-10) 

Miracles of Healing: Throughout the Gospels, Jesus performs miracles 
of healing the blind, possessed (mentally ill), paralytic, and lepers; he 
also resurrects the dead. 

Calling of Levi/Matthew: Jesus calls to Levi, a tax collector, “Follow 
me.” Levi complies, becoming the disciple Matthew. (Mat 9:9, Mk 2:14) 

Raising of Lazarus: Jesus brings his friend Lazarus back to life four 
days after his death. (Jn 11:1 —44) 

Transfiguration: Jesus reveals his divinity in a dazzling vision on Mount 
Tabor as his closest disciples—Peter, James, and John—look on. (Mat 
17:1-5, Mk 9:2-6, Lk 9:28-35) 

Tribute Money: Challenged to pay the temple tax, Jesus sends Peter to 
catch a fish, which turns out to have the required coin in its mouth. (Mat 
17:24-27, Lk 20:20-25) 


Jesus’ Passion, Death, and Resurrection 

Entry into Jerusalem: Jesus, riding an ass and accompanied by his 
disciples, enters Jerusalem, while crowds honor him, spreading clothes 
and palm fronds in his path. (Mat 21:1-11, Mk 11:1-11, Lk 19:30-44, 

Jn 12:12-15) 

Last Supper: During the Jewish Passover seder, Jesus reveals his 
impending death to his disciples. Instructing them to drink wine (his 
blood) and eat bread (his body) in remembrance of him, he lays the 
foundation for the Christian Eucharist (Mass). (Mat 26:26-30, Mk 
14:22-25, Lk 22:14-20) 

Washing the Disciples’ Feet: At the Last Supper, Jesus washes the 
disciples’ feet, modeling humility. (Jn 13: 4-12) 

Agony in the Garden: In the Garden of Gethsemane on the Mount 
of Olives, Jesus struggles between his human fear of pain and death 
and his divine strength to overcome them. The apostles sleep nearby, 
oblivious. (Lk 22:40-45) 

Betraya/Arrest: Judas Iscariot (a disciple) has accepted a bribe to 
indicate Jesus to an armed band of his enemies by kissing him. (Mat 
26:46-49, Mk 14:43-46, Lk 22:47-48, Jn 18:3-5) 

Jesus before Pilate: Jesus is taken to Pontius Pilate, Roman governor 
of Judaea, and charged with treason for calling himself king of the Jews. 
Pilate proposes freeing Jesus but is shouted down by the mob, which 
demands Jesus be crucified. (Mat 27:11-25, Mk 15:4-14, Lk 23:1-24, 

Jn 18:28-40) 

Crucifixion: Jesus is executed on a cross, often shown between two 
crucified criminals and accompanied by the Virgin Mary, John the 
Evangelist, Mary Magdalen, and other followers at the foot of the cross; 
Roman soldiers sometimes torment Jesus—one extending a sponge on 
a pole with vinegar instead of water for him to drink, another stabbing 
him in the side with a spear. A skull can identify the execution ground 
as Golgotha, “the place of the skull.” (Mat 27:35-50, Mk 15:23-37, 

Lk 23:38-49, Jn 19:18-30) 

Descent from the Cross (Deposition): Jesus’ followers take his 
body down from the cross. (Mat 27:55-59, Mk 15:40-46, Lk 23:50-56, 

Jn 19:38-40) 

Lamentation/Pieta and Entombment: Jesus’ sorrowful followers 
gather around his body to mourn and then place his body in a tomb. An 
image of the grieving Virgin alone with Jesus across her lap is known as 
a pieta (from Latin pietas, “pity”). (Mat 27:60-61, Jn 19:41-42) 
Resurrection/Holy Women at the Tomb: Three days after his 
entombment, Christ rises from the dead, and his female followers— 
usually including Mary Magdalen—discover his empty tomb. An angel 
announces Christ’s resurrection. (Mat 28, Mk 16, Lk 24:1-35, Jn 20) 
Descent into Limbo/Harrowing of Hell (Anastasis): The resurrected 
Jesus descends into limbo, or hell, to free deserving predecessors, 
among them Adam, Eve, David, and Moses. (Apocryphal Gospel of 
Nicodemus, not in the New Testament) 

Noli Me Tangere (“Do Not Touch Me”): Christ appears to Mary 
Magdalen as she weeps at his tomb. When she reaches out to him, he 
warns her not to touch him. (Lk 24:34-53, Jn 20:11-31) 

Ascension: Christ ascends to heaven from the Mount of Olives, 
disappearing in a cloud, while his mother and apostles watch. (Acts 1) 
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7-21 • SS. ONESIPHOROS 
AND PORPHYRIOS STANDING 
BEFORE AN ARCHITECTURAL 
BACKDROP 

Mosaics on the interior of the dome of 
the church of St. George (formerly the 
mausoleum of Galerius). Thessaloniki, 
northern Greece. Rotunda 4th century; 
mosaics 5th century. 


liturgical vestments make orant gestures of prayer, as if celebrat¬ 
ing the liturgy in paradise concurrent with the services held here 
on earth. Behind them is a backdrop of elaborate architectural 
fantasies composed of Classical forms, decorated with gems, and 
inhabited by peacocks. The figures are equally Classical, with 


their careful modeling, lavish drapery, and most notably their air 
of grace, eloquence, and composure. Classicizing features such 
as these will continue to develop as the Early Christian art of the 
Eastern Roman Empire blossoms into Byzantine art, which will 
flourish until the fifteenth century, centered in Constantinople. 


THINK ABOUT IT 


7.1 Discuss the Roman foundations of Early Christian 
sculpture, focusing your answer on the sarcophagus 
of Junius Bassus (fig. 7-17). Look back to Chapter 6 to 
help form your ideas. 

7.2 Distinguish the “iconic” from the “narrative” in two 
works of late antique Jewish or Christian art discussed 
in this chapter. How were these two traditions used by 
the communities that created these works? 

7.3 How does the situation of the Jewish and Christian 
buildings in Dura-Europos on the outskirts of the 
Roman Empire affect their design and decoration? 

7.4 Identify the distinctive features of basilicas and 
central-plan churches, and discuss how the forms 
of these early churches were geared toward specific 
types of Christian worship and devotional practice. 


CROSSCURRENTS 



FIG. 6-7 FIG. 7-1 


Both Etruscans and 
Early Christians often 
painted the interior walls 
of their tombs. Discuss 
the themes chosen for 
the murals in these two 
examples. Are the images 
related to life, to death, 
or to life after death? 

How are the styles and 
subjects related to these 
two cultures? 
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